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1814, 9th mo. 29th. At their mid-week 
meting in Alexandria. Blessed be the King 
df Israel, the Heavenly standard was raised 
isto dominion over all. This has been a sea- 
wo wherein some of our strength has been 
mnewed—a season to be recorded in memory, 
gan encouraging memento, in confirmation 
ithe goodness and mercy of the great Head 
dthe Church vouchsafed to poor dependent 
creatures. 

Things in Alexandria wear a melancholy 
spect; the countenances of the people are 
pherns sadness; the grass is growing in 

public streets of the city, for want of busi- 
tess to keep it down. In the time of the 
British invasion upon this city, the inhabi- 
tants were laid under heavy contributions; 
vast quantities of flour were taken from them, 
besides tobacco and other articles. The 
Americans, said they, have made war against 
wr nation, and we are bound to execute our 
orders, and the inhabitants of this land must 
bear it. But lamentable indeed is this carnal 
md horrible mode of warfare between the 
tions of men. Justice falls in the street, 
wd righteousness cannot enter, and many 
md grievous are the causes of mourning 
mong the sufferers. But, thanks be unto 
the Father of all our sure mercies, with the 
devoted soul there are seasons of rejoicing in 
the midet of mourning. 

10th mo. 2nd. At Sandy Spring First-day 
meeting ; a season of laborious exercise. Hum- 
be resignation is the proper state of a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. 

3rd. Another laborious season at an ap- 
pointed meeting at Indian Spring. After 
meeting rode home with and put up. 

ere we are in the midst of soldiers in arms, 
prepared for war. Regulars, militia, and a 
band of troopers, have their several encamp- 
ments in this vicinity, very near us; it being 
ibout half way between Baltimore and the 
tity of Washington. They cover the earth 
with gloom, and spread desolation in a greater 
or less degree wherever they go, filling the 
minds of the people with the horrors of war. 

hen off their duties, the soldiers are almost 
‘nstantly calling on our friends and impor- 
lng for victuals, or apples, or something 
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they are in want of. For a soldier's life isa 
wretched life. 

5th. At Elk Ridge Preparative Meeting ; 
a season of enlargement, to the great relief of 
my own mind. 

6th. At the Preparative Meeting for the 
Eastern District. Very close work with some 
states, with the word of consolation and en- 
couragement to some others. 

8th. At the first sitting of the Yearly| 
Meeting for Ministers and Elders; and one, ot 
the Meeting for Sufferings. Not much busi- 
ness in either. 

9th. First-day morning at meeting at the 
Western District. Afternoon, at meeting at 
the Eastern District. Had some public ser- 
vice, but not to that relief as at some times. 

10th. Opened the first sitting ofthe Yearly 
Meeting with reading accounts from the sev- 
eral Quarterly Meetings. 

12th. At a public meeting for the Western 
District. was largely opened on the 
subject of Truth, to edification. Myself a 
silent spectator, but a witness and a traveller 
in the same cause. Afternoon, another sitting 
of the Yearly Meeting. 

13th. Through this Yearly Meeting I have 
sat a silent spectator, and know not, but a 
wonder to the people; but not an idle specta- 
tor, for my feelings have been much alive. 
But quietness of mind, and an unshaken set- 
tlement have been my attendants, and hope 
it will prove a season of profit to me, by a 
concentration of every faculty of the soul to 
the Source of all strength. 

15th. Called to see a Friend deeply de- 
pressed in mind, as though he would sink be- 
low help and below hope. We had a precious 
opportunity with him and his family; and I 
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their pack their bolster! Such are the honors 
of a soldier's life! such the glories of war! 

22nd. Atan appointed meeting at Cedar 
Creek. There were some serious people there, 
and some light and chaffy. But it was to 
pretty good satisfaction. 

23rd. Attended their First-day meeting at 
Genito. The service was arduous; there are 
but three families to constitute this meeting. 
Some of the neighbors came in, but not easily 
wrought upon. The young Friends in this 
State are much tried by exactions of a mili- 
tary nature. The Friend at whose house we 
now are, has three fines laying against him, 
of a hundred dollars each, levied within a 
short time. Another young man has four 
fines laying against him, of a hundred dollars 
each, for a proportionate space of time. They 
are the only two men, eligible by law to be 
called upon, in this little meeting. What 
then is to be anticipated, from the lamentable 
effects of war prolonged, for years yet to 
come. 

28th. Since we left Genito we have trav- 
elled through a long and dreary wilderness, 
with very few settlements, and most of them 
of mean appearance, and stained with slavery. 
Travelling upwards of twenty miles from 
where we lodged, we reached New Garden 
Monthly Mecting, when Friends had been 
sitting about three-quarters of an hour. On 
entering the meeting-house, we were all 
strangers to each other; not a person in the 
meeting that we had any knowledge of, and 
they knew nothing of us. But though strang- 
ers to one another, we were very soon bap- 
tized together, and so enabled to drink of the 
one spiritual cup of blessings, as to be ¢e- 
mented together, and many of us became as 


wish it may strengthen his mind. He wept|brethren of one family. It was mutually com- 
much, and his family were also much affected. |fortable to sit with our dear Friends ina re- 
In sympathy we left him, and rode to the/jligious collective capacity, in the place where 
city of Washington. On our way we passed |true prayer is wont to be made. After meet- 
through the village of Bladensburg, where|ing, dined, and then rode to Springfield, and 
the British troops fought their way to this|put up at Nathan Hunt’s, where we were 
city. By the way-side remain many of the|cordially received, and where we found com- 
mounds which cover the remains of those/fortable repose, after a long and fatiguing 
who fell a sacrifice to folly on that bloody |journey through a strange and dreary land. 
day. We passed by six encampments of sol-| 31st. A day of outward rest, and inward 
diers; and we saw little else but soldiers,|peace. This evening bad a baptizing season 
negroes, and emaciated horses, worn down|in this family. 
by the effects of war. Which, with the ap-| 11th month Ist. Accompanied by Nathan 
parent sterility of the soil in most places, ap-| Hunt and others, went to Kennet and attend- 
peared like the wretched remains of devasta-|ed an appointed meeting, to the encourage- 
tion and misery. ment and strength of some drooping minds. 
16th. At their First-day meeting at Wash-|Dined with a Friend who has a large family 
ington. They are so full of politics, and the|of children, with whom we had a precious 
wisdom of men, there is but little room for|opportunity, under the cementing influence 


the foolishness of the gospel; but some were 
softened by this day’s work. Afternoon rode 
to Alexandria. 


of Gospel love. 
4th. At an appointed mecting at Spring- 
field—a large gathering of people ; and a most 


18th. This day ‘we passed through an/relieving season to my exercised soul. To 
army, said to consist of four thousand men,|which exercise, as well as at other meetings 
in two divisions, on their way to the city of this week past, dear Nathan Hunt lent the 
Washington. Worn down with the fatigues | helping hand, which was not a little strength- 
of military service; sick, and none to sooth|ening to some of our minds. Having been at 
their condition, the sky their covering, and|all the preceding meetings together, and our 
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exercises in concert, we were enabled to har- 
monize in the work. 
(To be continued.) 


———__— >a 


The Natural Bridge of Virginia. 


He who bas yet to make acquaintance with 
this wonder of nature has a surprise in store. 
Its dimensions are generally underestimated, 
until the visitor actually sees them for him- 
self. From the roadway above, nten below 
look like pigmies, and the trees, some of them 
large arbor-vite, are but bushes. The bridge is 
wide enough tospan Broadway, and its height 
would overtop the spire of Trinity. 

Formed of a single block of stone,—a lime- 
stone variegated in color,—the bridge is as 
smooth and as orderly as if it were the work 
of a master mason. Descending by the side 
of a wild cascade, the visitor follows a rough 
and precipitate staircase cut in the rock, and 
is surprised to find himself on the brink of 
a rapid stream, in a deep, silent glen, with 
the bridge towering far above him. In the 
impressive quiet and solitude of this spot the 
visitor feels suddenly ushered into the pres- 
ence of his Creator; the cavon seems trans- 
formed into a cathedral, where the birds and 
the echoes chant and moan an eternal hymn 
of praise. The origin of the bridge is uncer- 
tain, but there are many theories regarding! 
it. It is evident, however, that it was at some} 
remote period the roof of an immense cavern. 
At Balcony Falls, seven miles distant, the 
James River burst through the Blue Ridge, | 
leaving the two lofty spurs which rise from | 
the magnificent Valley of the Shenandoah, 
connected by the Natural Bridge, passing 
under which the visitor finds himself in a glen, | 
one of the most wonderful in the world. This 
glen is one mile in extent, and terminates at 
Lace Water Falls, formed by the leap of Cedar 
Creek, down one hundred fect from the plain 
above. The first object which attracts the 
eye is Cathedral Wall, a rock which juts out 
suddenly, covered with mosses and surmount- 
ed by a single arbor-vite of imposing size. 
Here is also Saltpetre Cave, which the Con- 
federate Government utilized during the war 
for the manufacture of gunpowder. The Lost 
River, a swift and mysterious stream, is scen 
under a low archway, having no known source 
or outlet. Another object of interest is the 
Silent Stream, a waterfall which descends one 
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since the construction of the various raj 

leading to it, the visitors are now num 

by thousands. The traveller can now leay 
Philadelphia by an early train and take sep. 
per at the Bridge the same evening, P 
he will find four fine hotels, furnished With 
all the modern conveniences. There are ggy 
eral cottages connected with the hotels, The 


great, that the report consisted only of the 
terse sentence: “It is the work of the Cre- 
ator.” This expedition took place in 1781, 
and the following year Baron de Turpin was 
sent by Count Rochambeau to prepare a more 
extended account of the bridge. He furnished 
a full report of its dimensions as follows: 
Height, . ° ‘ . 215} feet. 


Thickness of arch on key of great centre, 49 “ |botel property includes a beautiful part em. 
Thickness of arch on key of small centre, 37  “ |bracing three square miles. The summit of 
Intrados of arch, _* 


Mount Jefferson is reached by 10 miles of 
This report is among the military records|carriage road and bridle paths throu b the 
of France, and a picture made from these|oaks, pine and other grand old forest trees, 
measurements in Paris, was for 50 years} Having reached this summit a magnificent 
copied throughout Europe and America as a) panorama is presented to the eye. The Pegks 
true representation of this wonder of the New| of Otter are in sight, and the long line ofthe 
World. From the asbes found at a place| Blue Ridge extends for 80 miles. Vista 
called Marshall's Pillar, it is supposed to have! rare loveliness, stretch out in every diregtign, 
been used for beacon fires to announce the|—E. L. Didier in The American. 

approach of Indians to the early settlers of 
Virginia, and thus afford them time to seek a 
place of safety. Near this spot, a fierce and 
bloody fight with the savages took place in 
1759, in which the Indians were finally de- GRACE AT TABLE, ETO. 

feated by the hardy mountaineers, and left on| It is right to cultivate a thankful dispog. 
the field some of their bravest warriors. This} tion, and to bear in mind how much we ows 
was the last combat between the white and/to the Lord who giveth us richly all thi 
red men in what is now the State of Virginia.'to enjoy. Hence the propriety of the pme 
Ten years later, during a terrific thunder, tice of lifting up our hearts in gratitudet 
storm, lightning struck a tree and tore away! our heavenly Father, before partaking of th 
a huge mass of rock, which was hurled into food set before us. From the frequent recur. 
the yawning abyss. Another large rock fell, rence of these seasons there is danger of their 
so lately as 1882, to the great horror of a degenerating into a mere form, in which 
tourist, who was sketching in the near vicin-/- momentary outward silence is observed, but 
ity. Among tbe distinguished visitors to no effort used to place ourselves mentally in 
the Natural Bridge, the name of Washington the presence of our Creator. There are many 
should be first mentioned. A local tradition seriously minded persons of other religions 
has it that he threw a silver dollar across the persuasions than Friends, who habitually 
bridge. In 1774, Thomas Jefferson obtained, make use of a form of prayer on such occ 
from King George III., a grant of land in-| sions, offering vocal thanks for the bounties 
cluding the Natural Bridge. Later, when he set before them. To this practice, there is 
|became President, be passed some time there, ' this serious objection, that true prayer ca 
and with his own hands surveyed and made Only be offered when the heart is prepared 
a map of the tract. The following year he, by the power of the. Lord's spirit; and t 
returned and brought with him two slaves, offer it with the lip only, when the heartis 
Patrick Henry and his wife, for whom a log not quickened by a fresh visitation of grace, 
cabin of two rooms was built, one for the re-'is worse than useless. 

ception of strangers. Here, in this room,, When Jobn Richardson was still a boy, bis 
Jefferson left a book “for sentiments.” It) mother married a man who was a zealow 
was soon filled, but unfortunately, in 1845, Presbyterian. He says in his journal, “The 
this valuable record was destroyed by fire, God of love and pity saw me and helped me 
except a few extracts which were afterwards in my distress, * * when I came to my 
jfound. Jefferson wrote in this register “| father’s house, he being a man much given 
famous place that will draw the attention of, to family duties of saying grace, &c., befow 
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hundred feet without a curve, or deviation 
from, in its course. A pyramid of lofty trees 
form what is called Hemlock Island. Dark 
and crystalline walls, the one buried in ferns 
and mosses, the other sparkling in the bright 
sunshine, together with the fifty-two varieties 
of forest trees and wild flowers, form the most 
interesting features of this wild and romantic 
spot. Oppressed with the solitude and wea- 
ried with scrambling over rocks, the tourist 
takes a boat and, landing at the stone stair- 
way, passes thence out of the glen. 

History and tradition furnish few facts con- 
cerning the Natural Bridge, but some of them 
are of interest. When Washington, a youth 
of 16 was surveying the vast domain of Lord 
Fairfax, of Greenway Court, be visited the 
bridge and carved his name on a rock, where 
the bold characters may still be traced. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, two French 
officers, serving in our army, the Marquis de 
Chastellux and Compte Buffon, were directed 
to visit the Natural Bridge, and to investi- 
gate its origin. Their amazement was so 


the world.” Marshall styled it “God’s great-| and after meat, none of which I could comply 
est miracle in stone.” Clay called it “the| with, except I felt evidently the Spirit d 
bridge not made with bands, that spans a) truth to attend therein, and open the heatt 
river, carries a highway, and makes two/and mouth into such duties. The first day I 
mountains one.” For 20 years these two old; came to the house, being called to the table 
negroes remained here, faithful to the charge) with all or most of our family, I thought, ‘I 
entrusted to them by their master. itnow come to this? I must either displeas 
In 1818, a young student, named Henry|my Heavenly orearthly father. But ob! the 
Piper, ambitious to carve his name highest|awfulness or deep exercise which was upon 
upon the rock, succeeded in placing it there,| my spirit, and strong cries that ascended unl 
but found he could not retrace his steps. He,|/the Lord for my help and preservation, that 
therefore, made the perilous attempt to climb|I might not offend Him. My father-in-law 
to the top and accomplished the almost in-| sat with his hat partly on and partly off, with 
credible feat. One suicide is recorded here ;| his eyes fixed on me, as likewise mine wer 
that of astranger who leaped from the bridge| on bim in much fear; so we continued as long 
in 1843. or longer than he used to be in saying grat 
In 1833, Corbin Lackland and, in 1845,|as they call it, but said nothing that we heard; 
Robert Walker fell from Pulpit Rock and/|so at length he put on his hat again, to 
were both killed. In 1865, John Rice fell from| wonder of the family ; neither did he then, # 
a crag, but was fortunate enouzh to save his|ever after, ask me why I did not put off 
life by catching the branches of a tree. hat; neither did he perform that ceremony 
Until within a few years, the Natural/the time I stayed with him, which was abort 
Bridge was so inaccessible that a compara-|one year. Thus the Lord helped me, renowe 
tively small number of tourists visited it, but'ed be his great name now and forever. 
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jaw clearly, that there could not be any 
and acceptable worship performed to 
god, but what was in the Spirit and in the 
yath, neither could any pray aright, but as 
ge Spirit helped them, which teacheth how 
»pray and what to pray for, and rightly 
pares the mind and guides it in the per- 
mance of every service which the Lord 
s for from his children.” 
Jn another part of his journal, Jobn Rich- 
nigon relates, that when on the Bermudas 
ijand, he was invited to dine at a Friend’s 
mse, and when they were seated at the 
able, “ The woman of the house desired that 
eof us would say grace ; from which I took 
ynoccasion to show her, and several more in 
ie company, who appeared not much more 
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not understand a great deal of what you said ; 
you were quite above my comprehension.” 
“Friend,” said the doctor, “If I bave not 
given you a sermon, you have given, me one; 
by the grace of God, I will not play the fool 
in such a manner again.” 

It would be well not only for ministers, but 
for all who in any manner endeavor to pro- 
mote the Redeemer’s kingdom, to heed the 
counsel given by Samuel Neale, at Burling- 
ton, N. J., in 1772. His journal says: ‘My 
concern was to the elders and other members, 
who were concerned and active in the Lord’s 
work, that they might feel their qualifica- 
tions in the moving of the Holy Ghost upon 
their minds; as prophecy came not in old 
times by the will of man, but holy men spake 


own in the Truth than-she, that since wejas they were moved by the Holy Ghost; so 


isd been a people, we had both believed (and|this remains still to be the true qualification 
yeordingly practised) that true prayer was/for service in the church, amongst all the 


. pirit of God; and no man could pray aright 
md acceptably without it; nor was it in 
man’s power to have it when he pleased ; 

oi. Miberefore it is man’s place to wait upon the 
wp @ lord for the pouring forth of this gift upon 
ngs jm him, and also to know whether it be required 
ne. @ him to pray, so as to be heard by man, or 
sto Maly to pray secretly, so as to be heard of 
the @ God, as did Hannah, and many more have 
wr. @ done; which, as they do aright, no doubt but 
cit @ Christ said to his disciples, their Father 
ha @vilhear them in secret and reward them 
but openly.” 
in 
any 
ous 
ly 
Ca 
tis @ “Idid not clearly perceive that all worship, 
sis @ performed in the will of the creature, and 
can @ Without the immediate assistance of the Holy 
red @ Spirit, was truly will worship and idolatry. 
to ™ but in process of time I clearly perceived 
ism that this was the case.” 

ye, The unsatisfying character of that minis- 


ty which does not proceed from the Source 
ofall good, is illustrated by an anecdote re- 
lated of the Poet Cowper’s friend, John New- 
ton. He once visited a minister who affected 
great accuracy in his discourses; and who, 
m that day, had occupied nearly an hour in 
insisting on several labored and nice distine- 
tions made in his subject. As they walked 
home he asked Newton whether he thought 
the distinctions just insisted on were full and 
judicious. Newton said he thought them not 
full, as a very important one had been omit- 
ted. “What can that be?” said the minis- 
tr,“for 1 have taken more than ordinary 
tare to enumerate them fully.” “I think not,” 
mplied John Newton, “for when many of 
your congregation had travelled several miles 
fra meal, 1 think you should not have for- 
gotten the important distinction between 
meat and bones.” 

A similar lesson is taught by the case of Dr. 
Manton, who, when preaching before the 
lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, chose 


lisplaying bis learning and judgment. He 
Was heard with admiration and applause by 
the intellectual part of bis audience; but as 
was returning from dinner with the Lord 
ayor, a poor man following him pulled him 
by the sleeve of his gown and said; “I came 
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wt performed without the help of the Holy|concerned members of different ranks and 


orders.” 

Samuel Neale’s care to follow the advice he 
igave to others, is shown by an entry in his 
‘journal made when travelling in the service 
jof the Gospel in America. Having been im- 
portuned to hold a religious meeting in the 
\town of Worcester, he says; “ Not feeling 
that draft which sustains in such services, I 
declined, being fearful to dishonor the Mas- 
,ter’s cause, or to bring reproach upon the 
reputation of the blessed Truth: being con- 
vinced it is more profitable to be drawn by 
|the cords of Divine love, than to run hastily 


forever.” 

His relation of ‘the exercises which accom- 
panied his first appearances as a minister, 
‘are instructive. After he had been awakened 
to an earnest concern for his own salvation, 


he accompanied a ministering Friend named | 


Joseph Tomey on a short journey: He says, 


«« Joseph was clothed with great authority in 


night, for we lay much awake, in great ten- 
derness and contrition of spirit; so that I 
may indeed say, I watered my pillow with 
my tears. I felt something like a fire in my 
breast that glowed with uncommon heat; it 


his ministry ; and was made a nursing father) 
;to me in this little journey by day and by| 
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Paul's conversion; ‘Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me.’ It was spoken in great bro- 
kenness,—I did not say much, but it had an 
extraordinary reach over the meeting ; many 
present wept aloud, and for a considerable 
space of time. After meeting I endeavored 
to get away unperceived, though one man 
(not of our Society,) caught me in his arms 
and embraced me. Thus was I sustained and 
strengthened in my setting out in the work 
of the ministry ; and had an evidence that 
the people were much reached, and power- 
fully affected that day. Afterwards I waded 
through divers exercises, and felt deep bap- 
tisms attend me for my further purification, 
and on account of the people, whose states I 
must feel, if I ministered aright.” J. W. 


The Judge and the Poor African Woman. 

In one of the towns on the banks of the 
Ohio River, there dwelt years ago a just 
judge, honorable in life as well as in title, and 
a poor lone African woman. 

The judge was rich and highly esteemed. 
He dwelt in a mansion, not so fine as to repel, 
nor so splendid as to make him the envy of 
the foolish,—large enough to be the social 
centre of the town, and plain enough to make 
every one feel it a home; and his heart was 
in keeping with his house—large and open. 

The poor African lived in a cabin on an 
alley, all alone, without chick or child, kith or 
kin. Her own hands ministered amply to ber 
wants while she had her health. Her home 


In connection with this subject may be into services which we are not authorized to|though poor and small was always neat and 
quoted a remark made by David Ferris, that engage in by the leadings of that love, which tidy. She belonged to the church of which 
inthe early part of his religious experience desires the prosperity of mankind, and as it the judge was an officer. 
be thought as a child and understood as a is obeyed, gives us the enjoyment of Divine} that they had never had free conversation 
dild respecting ministry and divine worship. | peace, and leads to quietness and assurance together about the things of the kingdom. 


But it so happened 


At last she received a severe injury from 
which she never recovered; and for many 
weary months before her death was dependent 
and helpless, alone and bed-rid. During this 
time, the judge’s ample table and abundant 
wardrobe had contributed a full share to the 
comfort of the poor woman. But for a long 
| time, for one reason and another, he put off a 
‘personal visit which he fully purposed to 
make her; until, at last, one day as he 
‘thought of the cheeriness of his own pleasant 
| home, the contrast between this and the lone- 
liness and desolation of the poor woman’s 
cabin came into his mind, and filled him with 
isympathy for her. “ Who can tell but I may 





gradually increased and was shut up there,'cheer her a little, and perhaps by a little 
till we came to Mountrath meeting; when,|timely sympathy save her from repining at 
as I sat, I felt a great concern to say a few her hard lot? Possibly, too, I may be able 
words, which deeply affected my whole frame, to throw some light upon the rugged path- 
and made me tremble exceedingly. After; way along which she is going to the king- 


much reasoning I yielded obedience, which 
gave me great ease.” 

“ After this I kept very still and quiet, was 
much inward with the spirit in my own heart, 
and delighted in reading and meditation.” 

“We went from Edenderry to Dublin, 
where I had much reasoning with flesh and 
blood ; such as, what would the people think 
or say of such an one as I, who had been a 
gay young man, a libertine, and a persecutor 


§subject in which he bad an opportunity of|of the holy Jesus in his spiritual appearance, 


to appear now as a preacher of righteousness. 
When the meeting-day came, my fears in- 
creased, and in this state I went to meeting. 
It was on a first-day ; there was a very large 
gathering, amongst whom were divers of my 
associates and old companions. I was con- 


dom.” 

The judge loved to do good. So, taking a 
well-filled basket, he sallied forth to visit the 
‘poor woman. As the door opened, he was 
struck with the air of neatness in the cabin. 
If she was bed-rid, some kind hand supplied 
ithe place of ber’s. But again, as he looked 
‘around, and contrasted the social joys of his 
own ample mansion, where the voice of chil- 
dren as well as the presence of books and 
friends made all cheerful and happy, with the 
solitude of the poor woman alone here from 
morning to night, and from night to morning, 
only as one and another called out of kind- 
ness to keep her from suffering, his heart 
‘filled again with sadness and sympatby. 
| Seating himself on the stool at the side of 





With hopes of getting some good to my soul,|cerned to bear my testimony, which I did in her cot, he began speaking to her in words of 
tl was greatly disappointed, for I could|great fear and trembling: the subject was' condolence: “It must be hard for you, Nancy, 
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to be shut up bere alone so many days and 
weeks.” 

“QO no, thank God, massa judge, the good 
Lord keeps me from feelin bad. I’se bappy 
now as ever I was in all my life.” 

“But, Nancy, lying here from morning till 
night and from night till morning, all alone 
and racked with pain, dependent upon others 
for everything, do you not get tired and 
down-hearted, and think your lot a hard one 
to bear?” . 

“ Well, I’se pendent on others, that’s sure, 
‘deed I is, and I was allers used to have some- 
thing to give to de poor, and to de mission- 
ary too, and to de minister, but den I’se no 
poorer dan my good Lord was when he was 
here in de world, and I’se nebber suffer half 
so much yet as He suffer for me on de cross. 
I’se very happy when I tink of dese things.” 

“ But, Nancy, you are alone here.” 

“ Yes, massa, I’se all alone, dat’s true; but 
den Jesus is here too, all de time. I am neb- 
ber alone no how, and He’s good company.” 

“ But, Nancy, how do you feel when you 
think about death? What if you should die 
here all alone some night ?” 

“Oh massa judge, I spect to, 1 ’spect nothin 
else but jes to go off alone here some night, 
as you say, or some day. But its all one, 
night or day, to poor Nancy; and den, massa, 
I ’spect I'll not go all alone arter all; for 
Jesus says in the blessed book, ‘I'll come and 
take you to myself, dat where I am, dare 
you may be also; an I believe Him. I’se not 
afraid to die alone.” 

“But, Nancy, sometimes when I think 
about dying I am filled with trouble. I think 
how bad I am, what a sinner, and how unfit 
for Heaven ; and I think, now what if I should 
die suddenly, just as I am, what would be- 
come of me? Are you not afraid to die and 
go into the presence of a holy God ?” 

“Oh no, massa, ’deed I’se not.” 

“Why not, Nancy ?” 

“Oh massa, I was ’fraid berry much. When 
I was first injer, I see I must die, an I thought 
how can such a sinner as I is eber go into 
such a holy place as de New Jerusalem is? 
An I was miserable. Oh, I was miserable 
‘deed, sure! But den by and by, artera while, 
I jes thought I must trust myself to de blessed 
Jesus to make me ready for de kingdom. An 
so I found res’ for my poor soul in Jesus, an 
since dat time I feel somehow all better. I 
know now He will make me all ready, pure 
and white for de New Jerusalem above. An 
now I love to think about de time when I 
shall come to’pear before the Father’s throne 
wid Him in glory, all starry, spangly white.” 

For a moment the judge sat in silence, ad- 
miring the power of Grace. “ Well, Nancy, 
one thing more let me ask you: Do you never 
complain ?” 

“Complain! Oh now massa judge ; complain 
do you say, massa? Why massa, who should 
such a oneas | complain of? The good Lord, 
He knows bes what’s bes for poor Nancy. 
His will be done!” 

The judge bowed his head in silence a mo- 
ment and then rose and bade Nancy good- 
bye, without the word of consolation and 
paw which he fully purposed to offer when 

e went into the cabin. All the way home 
he kept saying to himself, “ Well, I never yet 
said, ‘ His will be done’ in that way. I never 
felt it. Alone, poor, helpless, bed-rid, depend- 
ent,"miserable in body, and yet happy as an 
angel. Ah there is a power there I never felt.” 
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The impression thus made continued, until 
after a season of much mental conflict and 
earnest waiting upon God, he was enabled in 
sincerity to feel, ‘Thy will be done,” and a 
trustful peace succeeded to the season of agi- 
tation and distress through which he had 
passed. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” This “ peace of God” which 
passeth all understanding, is fully known by 
those only who submit to the sanctifying 
operations of Divine grace, and through obe- 
dience to it are brought into fellowship with 
the Father and the Son. 





Selected. 


OUR COUNTRY. | 


We give thy natal day to hope, 

O Country of our love and prayer ! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air. 


Tried as by furnace-fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made, 
In future task before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, and brave as they; 
Why count the loss and not the gain ?— 
The best is that we have to-day. 


Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime, 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 

With speed, defying space and time, 
Comes to us on the accusing wires; 


While of thy wealth of noble deeds, 
Thy homes of peace, thy votes unsold, 

The love that pleads for human needs, 
The wrong redressed, but half is told ! 


We read each felon’s chronicle, 

His acts, his words, his gallows-mood ; 
We know the single sinner well 

And not the nine and ninety good. 


Yet if, on daily scandals fed, 
We seem at times to doubt thy worth, 
We know thee still, when all is said, 
The best and dearest spot on earth. 


From the warm Mexic Gulf, or where 
Belted with flowers Los Angeles 
Basks in the semi-tropic air, 
To where Katahdin’s cedar trees 


Are dwarfed and bent by Northern winds, 
Thy plenty’s horn is yearly filled ; 
Alone, the rounding century finds 
Thy liberal soil by free hands tilled. 


A refuge for the wronged and poor, 
Thy generous heart has borne the blame 
That, with them, through thy open door, 
The old world’s evil outcasts came. 


But, with thy just and equal rule, 
And labor’s need and breadth of lands, 
Free press and rostrum, church and school, 
Thy sure, if slow, transforming hands 


Shall mould even them to thy design, 
Making a blessing of the ban; 

And Freedom’s chemistry combine 
The alien elements of man. 


The power that broke their prison bar 
And set the dusky millions free, 
And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 


Shall it not deal with other ills, 
Redress the red man’s grievance, break 
The Circean cup which shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make ? 


Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall ? 
And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all? 


Give every child his right of school, 
Merge private greed in public good, 
And spare a treasury over full 
The tax upon a poor man’s food ? 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here; 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Huguenot and Cavalier ; 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands, unstained with blood, mai 
The swordless Commonwealth of Penn, 


And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work which duty bids, 

And make the people’s council hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids! 


Well have thy later years made good 
Thy brave-said word a century back, 

The pledge of human brotherhood, 
The equal claim of white and black. 


That word still echoes round the world, 
And all who hear it turn to thee, 
And read upon thy flag unfurled 
The pruphedies of destiny. 


Thy great world-lesson all shall learn, 
The nations in thy school shall sit, 

Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. 


Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold, 


With peace that comes of purity 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of thee ; 
God of our fathers !—make it true. 


O Land of lands! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shall die for thee! 


J. G. Whetite, 





Visiting the Sick—The Scriptures teach us 
by some of the most powerful arguments that 
it is our duty to visit the sick. They do nd 
tell us just what we are to do for them, but 
we understand the New Testament teaching 
well enough to know that we are to comfort 
them and-do all the good for them we poss 
bly can. Judging from the manner in which 
many persons visit the sick we are forced 
the conclusion that they do not understand 
the teachings of Christ on this subject, or have 
very poor judgment in carrying them out, 

Remember in visiting an afflicted family 
that you are not needed there unless you eas 
do something for their comfort. Persons fe 
quently force themselves into the sick cham 
ber disturbing the sufferer, who needs all the 
quiet and rest possible, and are only allowed 
to remain there because those who have th 
care are too modest or fear it would mar the 
feelings of their friends to ask them to com 
out, and frequently many persons gather ats 
place to see sick persons, and do nothing ba 
increase the sufferings and care of the family, 
They remain till the regular time for m 
and those who have been almost worn olt 
with losing sleep, caring for the sick, and 
other necessary work, are expected to p® 
pare meals for the crowd of thoughtless vist 
tors. And this frequently where peoplea® 
of moderate or small means. Persons forgt 
that in families where there is sickness, them 
is frequently a large doctor bill to pay; tha 
those who are sick cannot be helping to eam 
a living, and that they have more than 
can do to provide for themselves p 
The way that some sick people and aflli 
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ilies are imposed upon by their well-mean- 
“» but thoughtless neighbors, is positively| finds the fuel ? 
10 L If people who claim to have so much] fuel, and as it burns out you keep warm. But|lusion. 


y™P 
end 
ere an 
ive them a 
sbich they could afford much better than 
jeir sick friends can to pay twenty-five, fifty, 
gs bundred dollars in connection with their 
kness, they would come much nearer obey- 


shen they admonish Christians to visit the| often be forewarned in 


Nick —Herald of Truth. 
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O! yes, alcohol will warm you up, but who/giving them away” is to invite deception ; and 





Warnings. 


BY C. H. SPURGEON. 


When you take food, that is|to trust those who flatter you is to court de- 


Do you meet one who tells you many 


athy for their afflicted friends would|when you take alcohol to warm you, you are/|of the secret faults of others? Mind that you 
or take them provisions instead of going|like a man who sets his house on fire and|show him none of your own which you would 

d eating what little they have, or| warms his fingers by it as it burns.— Youth’s|not wish to publish. 
few dollars to pay doctor bills,| Temperance. 


Does he tell you what 
others have said of you? Then say nothing 
of others which you would not wish him to 
report ; for sure as you live he will repeat all 
that you say, with additions. All dogs that 


| come By keeping our eyes open, and judging fetch will carry.—Zp. Recorder. 
the teachings of Christ and the apostles things upon Scriptural principles, we may 


our dealings with cer- 
tain characters. One man cannot see further 
intoa mill-stone than another, and yet shrewd- 


Salt Without Savor.—Our Lord, in the Ser-| ness sees where the ordinary observer is in 


gon on the Mount, says: “ Ye are the salt of}the dark. A prudent man, with the fear of!Tibe 


he carth ; but if the salt have lost his savor, 
gherewith shall it be salted? It is thence- 
rth good for nothing but to be cast out and 
odden under foot of men.” 

I have often seen just such salt, and the 
identical disposition of it that our .Lord has 
nentioned. A merchant of Sidon, baving 
firmed of the government the revenue from 
the importation of salt, brought over a great 
quantity from the marshes of Cyprus — 
gough, in fact, to supply the whole province 
formany years. This ho bad transferred to 
the mountains. Sixty-five houses in Jie, 
the village once occupied by Lady Hester 
Stanhope, were rented and filled with salt. 


Such houses have merely earthen floors, and| street-—a man whom he much esteemed. The} 


the salt next the ground was in a few years 
atirely spoiled. I saw large quantities of it 
literally thrown into the road, to be trodden 
wder foot of men and beasts. It was “good 
frnothing.” Similar magazines are common, 
and bave been from remote ages, as we learn 
from history; and the sweeping out of the 
spoiled salt, and casting it into the street, are 
ations familiar to all in the land. 

The salt used in this country is obtained 
from marshes along the sea shore, or from 
alt lakes in the interior which dry up in 


from the extensive marshes near Larnaca. I 
have seen these marshes covered with a thick 
crust of salt, and have also visited them when 


ocks ina meadow. The salt of this country, 
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aking a stimulant. 


weak and needed it. Said he: 


ttimulant. I am cold, and it warms me.” 
“Precisely,” 


warm ; but is the stick benefited ?” 


ing itself |" 
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te tissues of your stomach and brain.” 












summer. The salt of our Sidon merchant was 


ithad been gathered into heaps, like hay-! 


if left long in contact with the ground, be- 
From the manner 
inwhich it is gatbered, much earth and other) 
impurities are necessarily collected with it. 
Not a little of it is so impure that it cannot! 
beused at all, and such salt soon effloresces| 
and turns to dust.—W. H. Thomson’s The 


came the doctor’s crusty an- 
wer. “See here, this stick is cold,” taking 
ipastick of wood from the box beside the 

rth and tossing it into the fire, “ now it is 


he sick man watched the wood first send 
mt little puffs of smoke, and then burst into 
,and replied : “ Of course not ; it is burn- 


“And so are you when you warm yourself 
With alcohol ; you are literally burning up the 


God before his eyes, is almost a prophet. Two 
or three instances are before our mind at this 
moment. 

A gentleman went carefully into the stable 
where his horse was placed to bait, and he 
saw for himself that the proper feed of corn 
was in the manger. Ina few minutes’ time 
be was in the stable again, and the oats were! 
gone. He taxed the hostler with taking them 
out, and remained while he saw his nag eat| 
up his fair portion. How did he know that| 
the hostler would steal the corn? He had 
heard him cursing, and therefore he knew that 
he would steal. 

A friend met the deacon of a church in the 


| 





\aforesaid deacon begged the loan of £100, and 
the friend would have lent it to him with 
pleasure ; but in the course of conversation 
the deacon observed, “Other people might 
rob you; but you know meas an old pilgrim. 
Iam, I trust, quite past temptation.” The 
money was refused, for the friend said to him- 
self, “Past temptation? Past temptation? 





Syrian Forgiveness. 

BY JAMES M. LUDLOW. 
We left camp, under the walls of ancient 
rias, about sunrise, for the exploration of 
the shores of Gennesaret. Ibrahim, our big 
sheik, gave orders that the tents should be 
pitched for the night at the meadow of Khan 
Minyeh, some ten miles to the north, the site, 
according to Professor Robinson, of Caper- 
naum. 

The day wasa tiresome one. Nothing but 
our intense interest in that sacred sea would 
have sustained our energies for so many bours 
under the fiery reflection of the sun from 
its surface. A strange fascination drew us 
through stifling ravines, where the lizards 
seemed too sluggish to notice us. With torn 
clothing and skin we pushed through dense 
thickets of rank and prickly vegetation, that 
we might find traces of the cities which, un- 
der the Master’s curse, had disappeared, and 
left those once crowded shores to silence and 
death. We prolonged the day to our utmost 
‘endurance of fatigue and hunger, feeling con- 
'fident that Eliezar, our camp-placer, was 
ready to welcome us to our carpeted tents ; 
That Yosef had prepared the flowing bowls of 
‘spring water for our ablutions; and that 





Why he must be quite ignorant of bis own 
heart. He must surely be a bypocrite.” And 
so he was. He knew that he was hopelessly 
involved even when he was seeking a loan 
‘from one who could not afford to lose the 
money ; before that day was over he had failed. 

A man who stood high in the city observed, 
with great satisfaction, that he had in a sin- 
gle morning cleared £30,000 by a speculation. 
A brother merchant remarked that he ought 
to be very grateful to Providence for such 
good fortune ; whereupon the successful mer- 
chant snapped his fingers, and said, “ Provi- 
dence! pooh! that for Providence! I can do 
a deal better for myself than Providence can 
ever do for me.” He who heard the observa- 
tion walked away, and resolved never to deal 
with such a man again except upon cash prin- 
ciples, for he felt sure that a crash would come 





Does Alcohol Warm Us?—A patient was/sooner or later. Great was the indignation 
arguing with his doctor the necessity of his|of the man who stood high in the city when 
He urged that he was/he was told, “If you and I are to have deal- 


ings it must be on strictly ready-money terms.” 


“But, doctor, I must have some kind of a| He was insulted; he would not endure it; he 


would gotoanother house. That other house 
welcomed his custom, and in due time it was 
repaid by losing many thousands. 

A tradesman chose a shopman from seeing 
him pick up a pin; Rowland Hill would but- 
ton up his coat when he beard a man swear, 
for he did not want his pocket picked ; thus 
for good or for evil little things may be tests 
of character. Todeal with persons who have 
no respect for the First day of the week is 
always risky; to marry a man who can re- 
peat a lewd story is eminently perilous; to 
buy goods of tradesmen who are “ really 





Antoine, our Italo-Russian-Syro-Pheenician 
|cook (we could never make out his national- 
jity by comparing the stories be told of bis 
origin), was waiting to salute us with the 
|dinner-horn. If Ibrahim had pride in the 
fact that his men had never failed to meet the 
expectation of a party of tourists, we had 
equal complaisance in it. Esau did not long 
\for his bread and lentils, that day he came in 
faint from the fields, more than we did for 
the flesh-pots whose savor filled our imagina- 
tion. 

But alas for human confidence! As our 
clumsy boat grated on the pebbly beach at 
Khan Minyeh, Antoine’s horn was as silent 
as the pipings of the boys in Capernaum. 
Yosef did not meet us with the salaam, “ All 
right, ah! Howadji!” as, raising one tent 
door after another, he was accustomed to bow 
us into our apartments. Indeed but half the 
tents were up. Mules were patiently wait- 
ing to be relieved of their packs. The rattle 
of tin pans, and the angry voices of potato- 
peelers and dish-washers, screeching in high 
falsetto their mutual criminations, gave the 
doleful intelligence that dinner was but dim- 
ly ——— 

The face of Ibrahim was flushed with wrath 
as an Indian’s with war paint. And well it 
might be. He prided himself on keeping the 
best camp in Palestine. Yet here was down- 
right insurrection. He was disgraced in the 
eyes of foreigners. Something must be done 
to restore his equanimity and reputation. 
Summoning the chief cook, chief bed-maker, 
and chief muleteer, he sent them reeling one 
after another across the camp court, under 
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the tremendous blows of his fists. Having|He must not come back to feel mean. No-|tion of a seat in the saddle, while the pag ‘oy livin 
thus worked off his surplus anger, he resolved |body but myself can make Antoine feel that} brute stood still, waiting for the intellect that wy thi 
himself into an investigating committee, and |it is all right. Now, when I bring him back,|was to guide his course to assume itg Proper  ofone-eig 
began an orderly inquiry. One by one the|hurrah not for me, but for Antoine. That is] place. rithout & 
men exonerated themselves, except Antoine. jonly half-hearted forgiveness which takesany| A Gaucho can do almost anything on horse. ie3.— 
To evident guilt for the delay, he added the/glory for it.” back. I have seen him pick up a small object Mimeric 
more dangerous crime of using insulting| In the later twilight came Ibrahim with| placed upon the ground, as he passeg jt at ats issu 
words to Ibrahim. For this he got a good|his arm thrown fondly about the neck of the}full gallop.—Crawford’s Across the Pampas, | {plate to 
beating, was summarily dismissed the service |ex-culprit, whom he kissed as he entered the ~—n ‘gacbines 
and driven out of camp. camp. Then a double score of voices shouted| A returned missionary was reciting hig 


This was severe punishment. ,He would 
lose his wages for half the expedition, and 
the season being advanced for travel, would 
perhaps get no other employment for the 
year. Besides he was many days’ journey 
from his home, to reach which he must steal 
his way between Bedouin villages, whose in- 
habitants were just then excited against the| 
men from Mount Lebanon (where most of 
ours lived), because of certain depredations 
alleged to have been committed by them. 

But, though Antoine’s fate was hard, bis} 
pride was harder; and he shouldered his kit) 
with the stoicism of an old Roman going to 
commit suicide at imperial command. 

Among the muleteers was a fine-faced fel- 
low, Yakoob, who was a general favorite. 
He could speak no English beyond the words | 
“ good donkey,” with which he saluted the 
ladies as he lifted them into the saddle, or; 
presented them with bouquets of the rare| 
wild flowers, which, in some places, carpeted 
our way. But generous hearts do not need | 
to declare themselves in words, real goodness 
has a sort of spiritual radiation, and Yakoob 
went among us, in his clumsy shoes and dirty 
shins, as a sort of saint in the grub state. 

His big brotherly face twitched with emo- 
tion as he stood watching Antoine’s form} 
growing smaller and smaller against the long 
slope of the hill that leads up from the sea to- 
ward the plain of Hattin, where the Crusa- 
ders were defeated by Saladin. When An- 
toine reached the brow and stood still for a 
moment against the western sky and then 
disappeared, Yakoob fell down upon bis knees | 
before Ibrahim, touched his forebead to the! 
ground, and then, rising on one knee begged | 
that Antoine might be restored. We did not 
need to understand Arabic to know what he 
said. He pointed in the direction of Hattin, | 
beat upon his breast, and then gesticulated | 
with open palms, which, being interpreted, | 
meant that if [brahim would pardon Antoine, | 
Yakoob would himself take any punishment, | 
and even give up his wages as security for 
his friend’s good conduct in the future. Ibra- 
him’s face softened ; he hesitated a moment, | 
but turned away and shook his head. 

Yakoob then came to us. Prostrating him- 
self he embraced our feet, and pointed in the| 
direction of Antoine’s vanished form. We 
understood this to mean that we should unite 
in asking Ibrahim to forgive the culprit, and 
let Yakoob run after him. The voice of the 
camp was unanimous that, for Yakoob’s sake,|manship they are in a manner born to it, and 
Antoine might be recalled. And as Ibrahim’s!can ride almost as soon as they can walk, 
face and shrug of the shoulders showed that just as the children before they can do much 
he bad relented, we cried, “Run, Yakoob!”|more than crawl about the floor, practise 
and then began to hurrah for Ibrahim. \their miniature lassoes, in endeavoring to 

Ibrahim’s face grew black again. “ What!”|catch the bousehold dogs and chickens on 
he cried: “Do you Franks think that we|every occasion. 
Syrians forgive as meanly as you do? Send to grow almost to sweep the ground, and I 
Yakoob! When I drive Antoine away with have seen a child not able to do more than 
my own words and blows, let somebody else |toddle on his feet, holding on by a horse’s 
bring him back! No, my voice and my bands tail, and trying to work up hand over hand 
shall bring him back. I would not pardon by that difficult ascent, in the hope of event- 
him unless I pardoned all his offence away. ually attaining to the enviable elevated posi- 


\* Antoine! Antoine!” none louder than Ibra- 
him’s. The Lebanon men were wild with ap- 
iparent delight over their comrade, although 
he was not at all a favorite. 
Ibrahim were seemingly forgotten. But after 
it was all over, one after another would come 
quietly to the chief, and kiss his hand, with-) 
out uttering a word. 
ber of rough hugs on the sly from his brawny 
comrades. 
on the back, when Antoine was not present 
and say, “ Good donkey,” words which were) 
felt to be full of admiration. 

As we sat in the circle of the tents that 
night, a clergyman asked if the scene we had) 
witnessed suggested anything in the Bible. 
One thought it suggested God’s entreating| 
men to be reconciled to Him, when we would 
imagine the need of something to reconcile; 
Him to us. 
the whole-hearted pardon Heaven gives us.! 
Another thought that some such customary 
scene in the East, was in the bible figure of 
there being joy in heaven over a returning 
sinner. 
our minds the mediatorship of the 





in our hearts some higher truths, as the wa- 
ters of the sea below us reflected the light of 
the stars.—S. S. Times. 





On returning to Sydney, we found several 
letters from England, the perusal of which 
brought my mind renewedly into sympathy 
with my friends there, and into fervent de- 
sires that they might watch against that 
spirit which would lead them from waiting 
upon God, with their attention directed to the 
Light, or, in other words, to the Holy Spirit, | 
the Comforter, who takes of the things of; 
Christ, and showeth them to his followers, to 
which our early Friends, following the exam-' 
ple of Christ and his apostles, directed the! 
attention of the people. 
which requires to be guarded against, that is 
couched under denunciations age 
gion of feclings ;” as though conviction, repen- 
tance, faith in Christ, peace in Him, depend- 
ence on God, and every other impression made| 
upon the mind by the Holy Spirit, were not 
feelings. 
be like a body without a soul.—James Back- 
house. 





early experiences with the heathen islanders 
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of the Pacific. When he went among those ton 
people, he found them accustomed to : Bhrmed b 
Yakoob and|nize the gods, in all their thoughts and spect ‘nd may 
and actions. They gave prominence to the ‘rer bur 
idea of the claim of the gods on their serpigg B geans 0: 
and their possessions. They set apart their sppears { 
Yakoob got any num-/first and best work, their costliest mats and Bicted to 
shields and canoes, as “ taboo,” as sacred, to Bphich is 
We all took occasion to slap him|the gods. Their offerings to the gods wen § jisonou 
large and frequent. Their reverence of the J podorou 
gods was unmistakable. “This beingso"he B wainst | 
said, “you may well ask, Why wasn’t thigg ucts 
good religion as far as it went? I answer §ipmnaces 
you, There wasn’t in it a single thought of § (Crocod 
love. There was no basis to it all but fear B eror of 
Those people were afraid of their gods. T of watel 
igave to them only to placate them. T reserve 
had no conception of gods who loved them, or § if absol 
Another was made to think of of gods whom they could love.” And just B tended f 
that distinction between the gods of the me # tanks « 
tions and the God of the Bible, is the chiefof § pater. 
all distinctions. the king 
rs ten Almost everybody will ery we 
Yakoob’s mediation brought to all] \!most everybody will cry out again § numb 
Great Bro-|2¢al without knowledge; but there is leg their p 
ither of humanity. And so the scene reflected popular readiness to complain of knowledge eaten al 
‘without zeal. Zeal and knowledge ought te treasure 
‘go band in hand; but if there must be oned § jaw y 
these, and only one, zeal without knowledge write 
is far better than knowledge without zeal, eapero 
“T bear them witness,” says Paul, of the Jews, Se hee 
\“that they have a zeal for God, but not [even § pinsno 
if not] according to knowledge.” And this B pyre, 
is evidently intended as a commendation,  & 4) ouric 
far, of the spirit of the Jews. Dr. Riddle, in § Acq 
his comments on this Scripture, says pungete & jsihs ¢ 
ly: “Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from posal 2 
| this passage, is preferable to religious indifléy Bf fon 9 
»entism. There is something to hope for, § § 197 do, 
ground of good-will, where there is carne} quired 
ness.” Hardly any form of belief is so pet § i gow 
lent and culpable as non-belief. He who bt § gins 
Mien he delusion, |“°"* nothing is good for nothing. fows b 
8} There is a knowing of the Truth, ag itis -. 
uinst a “reli-|in Jesus, as it is in a Christ-like nature, asit vibe 
|is in that sweet, mild, humble and _ loving ‘ ¥ 
spirit of Jesus, which spreads itself likes et 
morning sun, upon the souls of good met, ae 
oy. 1 rit full of light and life—R. Barclay. 
A religion without feelings, would the 
: . e 
Natural History, Science, &. ‘Use 
—_—— A New Saltpetre Bed—An immense salint @ rad — 
Horsemanship of the Gauchos.—As to horse-|deposit has been discovered in Bolivia, 8.4, & elect 
near the village of Arave. It contains abot § Niaga 
60 per cent. of saltpetre, mixed with borat ff with ¢ 
and other substances. An immense quantity § he bo 
of fossil bones are found in the neighborhood, & at int 
and appearances indicate that this saltpettt J a th 
is the result of the decomposition of a vas & tidg 
The horses’ tails are allowed | deposit of ancient animal remains—the am ff throv 
moniacal salts from which have entered into § Were 
combination with the potash and soda derived § loose 
from the slow decomposition of the subjacent § ind t 
strata of rock. . pe 
Subterranean Fish.—In driving a well ia & ete 
Italy, a spring of water was tapped, and# land 
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THE FRIEND. 


through a perforation in the drive tube 
wfone-eighth of an inch in diameter. It was 
rithout eyes, Showing it to be a subterranean 
ies.—Scientific American. 
American Patents—Of nearly 300,000 pat- 
gis issued by the U. S. Government, 5000 
‘plate to boots and shoes, 6606 to harvesting 
gycbines, 2429 to dairy utensils, 4993 to 
jundry utensils, 6889 to plows, 8238 to stoves 
pd furnaces. 
| Carbonic Oxide Gas.—This gas which is 
med by the imperfect combustion of coal, 
gd may be obtained by passing common air 
jer burning charcoal, has been used as a 
‘geans of destroying life without pain. It 
rs to act as a narcotic, the animals sub- 
ited to its influence first falling into a sleep, 
which is speedily followed by death. Its 
jgonous nature, and the fact that it is nearly 
nodorous, point out the need of care to guard 
inst its destructive effects as one of the 
ucts of combustion in our stoves and 
furnaces. 


timate. 
Anacharis Canadensis.—In the shoal water 











be seen darting on all sides of us. 
was in full bloom. 













rather, essence—of life is motion. 








ror of Annam, it is stated, has a large piece |joints touch the earth new root may be taken. 







of absolute necessity. The money not in- 
tended for use is placed in the hollowed-out|up the water-courses. It even impedes navi- 
tanks of trees, which are thrown into the! gation on the European canals. Erasing the 
water. To keep away thieves and to prevent middle of July you see, as I have said, abund- 
the king himself from being tempted to draw ance of the female flowers. They attract at- 
wpon this reserve fund without sufficient cause, tention by their long thread-like tubes and 
snumber of crocodiles are kept in the water, 'exserted, knob-like stigmas. But the male) 
their presence and the certainty of being flowers,—where are they? Seldom seen, but, | 
aten alive, insuring the security of the royal when found,—are usually separated from the 
treasure. When it becomes indispensable to'plant which produces them. Chance, floats 
draw upon this bank, the crocodiles have to perhaps one out of many, past a female flower 
bekilled ; but this can only be done with the of another plant, and so by the accomplished | 
emperor’s permission and after the matter act of fertilization, the life and vigor of the) 
bas been duly approved by the Minister of species are maintained. Uncertain as such a 
Finance. 

Forcing Plants with Natural Hot Water.— at the number of fecundated, seed-containing 
Acurious experiment has lately been made ovaries which I found among Anacharis.”—' 
at Acqui, Italy, by the proprietor of some! Rothrock. 
baths there. This gentleman has at his dis-| In Buckland’s notes to White’s Natural) 
posal an inexhaustible supply of hot water History of Selborne, it is stated, that this| 
from a natural spring, the temperature being plant was first seen in England about the year| 
l67 degrees Fabrenheit. ‘The surplus not re-| 1842, and is supposed to have been introduced | 

























tkirts of the town. 





Here the warm liquid in which this plant grew. The English plants 






taining melons, tomatoes, asparagus and other perfected on them ; so that the increase is al- 

garden produce. The result is that a supply together due to the subdivision of the plants 

of these delicacies is ready for market at a and the rooting of the joints. 

td carly period of the year, when, thereloce,| sees eS 
ey fetch high prices. 

Use of Sune in Land Cultivation.—At THE FRIEND. 
ameeting of the Section on Economic Science | - 
ofthe American Association. A paper on the 
“Use of Dynamite in Land Cultivation” was! 
mad by George W. Halley. The speaker | In “The Friend” of 5th mo. 24th, 1884, 
elected a small portion of his farm on the|were published some editorial comments on 
Niagara River, which was usually planted jan article which bad then recently appeared 
vith corn and was much devastated by worms; |in The Independent, teaching that all are saved 
he bored a number, of holes three feet deep,|who believe that Jesus Christ came into the 
itintervals of about twenty feet, and placed|world, that He is the Son of God, and not a 
% the bottom of the holes dynamite car-|mere man; and that He was slain for our 
tidges, which he exploded. The ground was |offences and raised for our justification. In 
thrown up on all sides, and the good results |commenting on this, the doctrine ever held by 
Were these: the ground was always kept|the Society of Friends, and which has sound 

and easy to plow, the corn grew better, |scriptural foundation, was brought into view, 
ind the worms were entirely destroyed. The|i. e.—that the faith in Christ which is saving 
periments were made in 1879, and the good|in its nature, necessarily includes obedience 
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showing signs of keeping its fertility for'in the heart; and that man cannot be saved 





fows beneath a number of forcing frames con- ‘are all pistillate ones, and therefore no seed is| 


tfleets have lasted till the present day, the|to the manifestations of the Light of Christ 
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iy living fish was pumped out. It had|many years. Of the cost of introducing the|from condemnation unless he is cleansed from 
method on a larger scale he could give no es-|defilement, and preserved from sin and im- 
purity by the work of the Spirit in him. 


This Kditorial in “The Friend,” brought 


[of Deep Creek] the interesting “ water-weed” |communications to the Editor from two per- 
(Anacharis Canadensis) was growing in the|sons who appear to have been grieved that 
greatest profusion, and as we rowed through |anytbing emanating from the author of the 
the tangled mass the startled pickerel couldjarticle in The Independent should have been 
The plant|subjected to adverse criticism, since they es- 
Female flowers could be|teemed him as one who was laboring to pro- 
found in abundance, but no male flowers,|mote the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
though we made most diligent search for|that time we have noticed in our exchanges 
them. Though one of the commonest plants,|several articles in which similar defective 
this shows some of the most striking vital|views have been advanced; one of them by 
phenomena. It is bardly a fanciful statement|the same writer, quite strikingly and inter- 
to say that we can see it in the very act of|estingly narrated, in which this sentence oc- 
living. Place a single fresh leaflet under a|curs, “Jesus first takes us and makes us his 
microscope which magnifies about 500 dia-}own children, and then He begins to take 
meters, and you can plainly see the fluids in; away all the old evil.” Another article re- 
the cells rotating up one side and down the|lates a conversation between a child who had 
other, showing that the very foundation—or, | recovered from a severe illness and his father, 
The male|in which the boy was not afraid of dying, be- 
flowers of this plant are so rare, that it is evi-|cause he knew he was a sinner, and therefore 
dent its increase is not limited to the usual|he knew Christ died for him, because He died 
Crocodiles as Treasury Guards—The Em-|mode by sceds. Apparently, wherever its|for sinners. 


Since 


It is a most blessed truth, that while we 


af water in his palace in which he keeps his|Years ago it was introduced into Europe,|were yet sinners Christ died for us; and that 
rserve treasure, to be touched only in case|where it bas become a serious pest by its|the love of God reaches to us in our wander- 
rapid growth, and by its tendency to choke|ings and rebellion, seeking to bring us into 
the way of holiness, which is the only way of 
peace and salvation; but it is a fearful delu- 
sion to think that we will be ultimately made 
partakers of the joys of eternal salvation, and 
of the waters of that river which issues forth 
from under the throne of God, unless we are 
first washed, sanctified and justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit of 
our God. This washing and sanctifying is a 
real and thorough work ; and not a mere im- 
laginary imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ, whilst we remain still in bondage to 
isin and corruption. 
|mode of fertilization must be, I was amazed |is not mocked. Such as a man soweth, such 
also shall he reap. 
flesh (that follows his own corrupt inclina- 
tions) sball of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that suweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 


“ Be not deceived, God 


He that soweth to the 


However much we may respect or admire 


the zeal and sincerity of those who are seek- 
quired for the baths has been diverted so as by pieces of the weed adhering to American|ing to reclaim sinners from the error of their 
to flow through pipes to a garden on the out- timber which bad been floated through waters| ways, this should not close our eyes to defects 
in their belief and teaching ; nor is it in any 
degree inconsistent with true charity to point 
out these defects, and to caution others against 
accepting views which may settle them at 
ease under a belief that they are saved, and 
may thus draw them away from that holy 
fear and watchfulness which are essential to 
our preservation from falling. 


We cannot accept as safe and correct, the 


sentence already quoted, “Jesus first takes 
us and makes us his own children, and then 
He begins to take away all the old evil.” 
How does Jesus make us his children, but by 
giving us bis Spirit through which we may 
mortify the deeds of the body, and thus live 
a life of righteousness? “ As many as are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of 
God.” 
doing righteousness is the evidence that we 
are the children of God, and that “ Whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God.” When 
we fully come under the dominion of the 
Spirit ot Christ, and thus have the “ old evil” 
taken away, then we may properly be called 
his children. 


The Apostle John teaches us, that 


If the child who did not fear death, because 


a 
he knew he was a sinner, had no ground of|the Lackawanna Company of Scranton, Pa., by which | delivered from nine platforms. Jessie Crai 


confidence more than he expressed, he was 
building on a very defective foundation. It 
is not enough to know that we have sinned 
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the latter agrees to furnish the railway with 10,000 tons 
of steel rails at the unprecedentedly low price of $25.50 
per ton at the mills, or for $26.50 delivered to any 


>|Canadian port or New York, has created a wide sensa- 


but through the assisting grace of God, we|tion, notonly throughout the United States and Canada, 


must turn from our sins and come under the |but in Europe as well. — ‘ 
j]] |drawn interested attention to this contract is the re- 


government of the Spirit of Christ which w 
lead us in the paths of holiness. Then w 
may have a well-grounded hope th 


The fact that has particularly 


markable circumstance that an American company has 


j ©! been successful over the English manufacturers in 
at our past| making a contract to furnish steel rails for use on a 


transgressions will be remembered no more |Canadian railroad. 


against us, but that we shall partake of for- 
giveness for Christ’s sake. 
Let not any suppose that the 


Society of] 
Friends, in pressing on the attention of the} to 


The profit of the cattle business of Texas this year, 
the yield being estimated at from 500,000 to 700,000 
ad, is $10,000,000. 

In this city on 10th mo. 24th, a boy aged 18 years, 
ok the life of his companion aged 17, and then com- 


people these practical views of the work and |mitted suicide. No cause could be assigned for the 
way of salvation, undervalues or overlooks deed, but it was said that they had been addicted to 


the Scripture testimonies to the importance 
of faith. The essence of faith is confidence in 
God and in his manifestations. Without this 


reading sensational stories, and that the act was the re- 


sult of a mutual agreement to do something that would | coast. 


excite more than an ordinary sensation. 
The long drought that prevailed in Ninth month, 















known female agitator, presided at one of the 
Resolutions were passed declaring that the 
Lords is useless and ——— and ought to be 
ished. No speeches were made by mem e 
House of Commons. , on . bers of the 

George Otto Trevelyan, ief Secreta: 

Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, hae at ae 
Earl Spencer will continue at his post until the clogg of 
the session of Parliament in 1884, when the Earl of 
Roseberry will probably succeed him. The Irish week. 
ly Nationalist papers rejoice over the resignation of 
Trevelyan. 

Japanese advices received in London, state that the 
Mikado has informed the European missions of the 
creation of a Japanese peerage. This consists of jj 
Princes, 25 Marquises, 75 Counts, 374 Viscounts ang 
74 Barons. 

Official notification was given the Powers on 
mo. 21st, that the French have blockaded the Formos, 

















The London Army and Navy Gazette declares that the 
French are unable to effect the blockade of the island, 
































































































there can be no true religious experience. |existed in all sections of the country east of the Missis- | One-half of Admiral Courbet’s squadron is required tp - 
For the commencement of’ this is in the im-|sippi Valley and in Texas. During the Tenth month,|guard Kelung and Tamsui. Only seven vessels arp M 
pressions made on the mind by the Spirit of a rains bave fallen in Tennessee, the Ohio veg nae Se with which to attempt to blockade the 
God—or. in other words, the shining of the anc Lake regions, but the drought continued in the island. e western coast of Formosa alone contains Bese 
a Sete ten ta ? a § Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf States, until|ten ports, which are in constant communication with 
Light of Christ into the heart. The natural|the 26th, when relief was afforded by copious rains,|the continent. The German Government have mae | =— 
tendency of the heart is to turn from these |the first that had fallen in many places for ninety days.|an amicable representation to Prime Minister F 
impressions because they lead us to deny| ‘The deaths in thiscity last week numbered 308, which | against the legality of the blockade of the coast of For 
many things to which we are inclined; and |Wa8 55 less than during the previous week, and 30) mosa, without a formal declaration of war having bem 
7 ould obey them. if i were t that less than during the corresponding period last year. |made. 
BO ORO Wours Cuey » & te were ee 4°/ The number of males was 163, of females 145: 46 died| It appears that in the engagement at Tamsui, on 10h 1814. 
they carry with them a Divine authority. of consumption ; 20 of marasmus ; 17 of diphtheria; 15) month 15th, in which the Chinese, under Lin Ming § jgg for 
Therefore it is true, that “without faith it is|of pneumonia ; 14 of debility ; 14 of croup; 13 of con-|Schuau, defeated 1800 French troops, the Chinese foros es 
impossible to please God, for he that cometh oe fer “Neen ape oem and bowels; — the en flag. vacant it is b 
: sliev § >; ‘ ,|10 of typhoid fever, and 9 of old age. tthe imperial audiences to be held at Pekin on ih 
to oes ee that — pe eae Markets, &e—U. 8. 4}’s, 113; 4’s, 121; 3’s, 101};|month 5th and 7th, to which all the Princes of the Ba j mewed. 
> 2 ee them that diligently see currency 6's, 126 a 133. pire have been summoned to attend, it will be decided 6th. 
Him.” Without faith, we would never come} Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. | whether to open war against France or to sanction m Garder 
to God, never avail ourselves of the offers of|Sales of middlings are reported at 10$ a 10§ cts. per Ib.|diation. Rumors are again current in Paris that Prime ther 
his mercy in Christ Jesus, never submit our- ——— and oe — : ‘ oe Ferry is endeavoring to secure English m oad 
a rashing 2 ittnes etroleum.—Standard white, 7{ cts. for export, and | diation. 
ee ~ a = prey 4 : en ae = |8§ cts. per gallon for home use. . The Gaulois affirms that Germany, at the requestof § open a 
pn tegetceei ty, silpecllervegler-viay’ Mayle antes ut this| " Feed.—Winter bran is quoted at $14.50 a $15 per ton. |Sultan Bargasch Ben Said, has assumed a protectorale § sathor 
faith which is saving in its character works) Flour sold slowly at former rates. Sales of 1850|over Zanzibar, and that Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs bas bem the pe 
by love to the purifying of the heart ; and no|barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $4 a $5; Penn-|authorized to ratify a protectorial treaty. The same er 
faith or belief which is unaccompanied by |sy!vania family at $3.25 a $3.75; western do. at $4 a/ paper says that two German corvettes are about to leame ath | 
this result can do us any good, but is what |*+75, and patents at $4.85 a $5.85. Rye flour was | Wilhelmshaven for Zanzibar, and that Austria will trust, 
he Apostle James terms, a de ‘d th. ae steady at $3.50 a $3.75 per barrel. send the corvette Frundsberg to seize a part of thecomt | Hunt, 
the Apostle James terms, a dead faith. For| Grain. —Car lots of wheat were unchanged: 4500'south of Zanzibar as a basis for a colony. icati 
the effect of true and saving faith is, as John | bushels sold in lots, including new No. 1 Pennsylvania] The cholera continues to exist in Italy, the greats ruth 
Banks testifies—“ to make clean, pure and jred, at 91} cts. ; No. 2 Delaware at 87 cts.; No. 2 western | number of cases occurring in Naples. after t 
holy ; and to sanctify throughout in body, red at 82 cts, and No.3 red at 76 cts. per bushel, Peru is becoming gradually pacified. All the tram Tth 
soul and spirit; to make a new creature, and and No. 2 red at 81 a 82} cts. 10th mo., 824 a 82} cts,|ways in Lima are now in full operation for the firet th. 
bring to a true | wiedes. Wheat it ie ¢ te . |11th mo., 84 a 84} cts, 12th mo., and 85§ a 864 cts. 1st|time since the entrance of the Chilian forces, Gres Moetir 
ae eee See at 1 18 to be IN| mo, Corn.—Car lots were unsettled : 7000 bushels sold | progress is noticeable in the cultivation of the land, lie wo 
Christ Jesus ; and so the heart, with the whole |jn lots at 59 a 60 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for sail! ‘Ihe Dominion Department of Public Works concot 
affections, come to be set on things which are| mixed; 55 a 58 cts. for rejected and steamer, and sail |that “Canada possesses greater telegraphic facilitin 
heavenly everlasting, and eternal.” mixed at 52 a 57 cts. 10th mo., 50} a 52 cts. 11th mo.,|than either the United States or any European country, we 8 
, 47} a 48 cts. 12th mo., and 46} a 47 cts. lst mo.|The number of offices in Canada is 2259, or one to every minds 
. Oats.—Car lots were unchanged: 9000 bushels sold in|1914 of the population, based on the census of 188k; § before 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. lots at 30 a 33 cts. per bushel, according to quality, and | while in Switzerland the proportion is one to 2500; ia § to dri 

Unitep Srates.—The Secretary of State has desig-| No. 2 white at 32 a 32} cts. 10th ma., 32§ a 33} cts. 1ith|the United States, one in every 3700; in Germany, on  jgtinn 
nated Kasson, our Minister to Germany, as representa- |mo., 33} a 34} cts. 12th mo., and 34} a 35} cts. 1st mo,|to every 4300; in France, one to every 6231; and ia 10t! 
tive of the United States at the Congo Conference. Rye sells at 64 a 65 cts. per bushel. Great Britain, one to every 6508.” 

On the 23d of 10th month, the Treasury Department} Hay and Straw oe the week ending 10th tere v 
issued a circular to customs officers modifying the cir-|mo. 25th, 1884.— Loads of hay, 300; do. do. straw 65. . r + answe 
cular of 8th mo. 30th last in regard to the Sacainion Average price during week—Prime timothy, 85 a 95 sees tehiaae eee 67, = Ad 1s ence ¢ 
of rags, so as to limit it to infected ports only. All|cts. per 100 lbs. ; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; straw, - - ey ee much 
Mediterranean ports are deemed infected within the|95 cts. a $1.05 per 100 Ibs. flo 
meaning of the order; “ provided, however, thatno old} Beef cattle were a fraction lower: 3400 head arrived WANTED, ares 
rags shall be landed at any port of the United States, |and sold at the different yards at 3 a 7} cts. per pound,|In the Shelter for Colored Orphans, a teacher to fil the a 
except upon a certificate of the United States Consular |as to quality. the position of Principal, to enter upon her datiesia § breth: 
officer at the port of departure that such rags were not| Sheep were dull and lower: 13,000 head arrived |1st month next. and a 
gathered or baled at or shipped from any infected place |and sold at the different yards at 2 a 4} cts., and lambs| Application may be made to Hunt 
or any region contiguous thereto.” at 3 a 6 cts. per pound, as to condition. Lavinia E. Maule, 626 N. Sixth St. wol 

Moses Montefiore, the distinguished Hebrew, attained| Hogs were in demand but prices were lower: 5500 Ann W. Fry, 908 N. Fifth St. om 
his one-hundreth anniversary on 10th month 24th. The] head sold at the different yards at 6} a 7} cts. per pound, Mary W. Harmer, 3715 Chestnut St. cover 
event has been celebrated in the principal cities of this|as to quality. Anna W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh & parte 
country as well as in England and throughout Europe.| ForEiGN.—The Queen’s speech at the opening of orem their 

The Supreme Court of lowa has rendered a decision | Parliament on 10th mo. 23rd, consisted of only eight FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE great 
on one of the sections of the State Prohibitory law, to|paragraphe. It begins by regretting the necessity off oo, Frank : “ : | 

. “Seg a ee ee a > : “we” ear Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. Mere’ 
the effect that justices of the peace have jurisdiction to|convoking Parliament. It discusses the Franchise bill, Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, 
try certain cases under it, when the fine is $100 or leas, |and expresses the hope that the measure will shortly be i licati nab fee th Ade issi od f Patients may be cours 
The decision, which is unanimous, holds that “ the|passed. No mention is made of the redistribution. In eaniieen dani aaetenel an a : « the Boarddl tions 
costs in a case are no part of the punishment, but are |the House of Commons, on the night of the 24th, the Menon P a S 12 
for compensation to officers for enforcement of the law.” | Franchise bill passed its first reading without division. |” 8 ing 0 

Another attempt to prohibit the sale of tobacco inany| A very large Radical demonstration in favor of the ¥e 
form to minors under 16 years of age, is being made in | abolition of the House of Lords, was held in Hyde Park MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and ’ re 
Vermont, a bill to that effect having been introduced |on the 26th. Over one hundred thousand persons were|Noble Sts., 10th mo. 14th, 1884, Bensamin Valb®@ tlo 
into the Legislature. present. A long procession, with bands, flags, &c.,| ANNA G., daughter of James G. McCollin, all of Was: 


The contract of the Canadian Pacific Railway with | marched through the principal streets. 


Speeches were 








delphia. 


